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"LETCHIMEY" 

A TALE OF OLD CEYLON. 



YOUNG LOVE IN AN OLD GARDEN — THE MASSACRE 
OF HANKAAR — PLOTS IN THE PALACE, 

y the sacred ashes of thy Roya! Father, borne 

hence and strewn upon the bosom of Holy 

Ganges, I swear thou art all indeed to me ; 

for thy sake have I vowed at the shrine 

of Kank^san to overthrow that bastard 

uncle of thine, Sankili. Did I not swear 

to my father that the blood of my mother, murdered with 

six hundred others at Mannaar should be avenged upon 

the body of that infamous casteless villain? Have I not 

sworn also to avenge thy Father's death? Why have I 

taken service under the Tyrant? Why do 1 patiently submit 

to be daily taunted by his low-caste followers that my 

mother forsook the faith of her fathers and will for ever 

suffer the torments of Narakam? Why indeed; but to gain 

access to the Palace that I may see thy beauteous face, and 

behold the shade of dark sorrow pass from thy lovely brow 

when thou smilest upon my poor humility. But thou knowest." 

The speaker was Rungan, a tall well grown youth, whose 
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slight willowy form, long shapely supple limbs, and fair 
complexion stamped him at once as a high caste Tamil, a 
youth to be desired. His father had been a cultivator near 
Mannaar where he had held much land and owned many 
cattle. His mother had forsaken the Hindoo faith of her 
forefathers and was among the first natives who adopted 
the truths of Christianity, whose message of Salvation had 
been preached by the black robed Padre de Alwis, one of 
the disciples of the afterwards blessed Saint Francis Xavier 
whose zeal for the Faith had led them to leave their cosy 
benefices in sunny Portugal and follow the sacred command- 
ment of " Go ye into all the world and preach the Gospel." 

Rungan's childhood had been very happy, for did he not 
love to ride on his father's hip in his daily rounds? To watch 
the small sleek black cattle wandering among the sandy 
scrub and jungle; to see that the leopards had not carried 
off more than their fair share of sheep or goats ; or to see how 
the tobacco was growing and if there were any dead leaves 
that his father could make a cheroot for their united delectation. 

Sometimes his father would set him upon a bag of grain 
or other produce, borne upon the back of a patient little 
bullock, for the Bazaar at Mantot five miles away while the 
day was just dawning; and off they would sally while the 
grey mists hung low over the land. 

And what mornings those were ! Ere the stars had paled, 
high in heaven soared the lark trilling his matin song. Here 
and there wandered a few belated deer; and the sun arose, 
a glory of golden yellow, its rays shooting up to the zenith 
over the rolling expanse of Forest. The rasping note of 
the jungle cock, the discordant call of pea-fowl proclaimed 
the hour when man goeth forth to his work and to his labour. 
Every sound breathed freedom. The landscape, toned down 
by the half light of waking day, lost its harshness and made 
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one feel like living in a different world to that which existed 
a few hours later when the blazing tropic sun riding high 
in heaven beat down in all its strength upon the land. 
Then the Bazaar! The voices- of the bartering, haggling 
crowd sounded like the hum of bees at swarming time, and 
bees in a sense they were, for their lives were spent in 
gathering the sweets of Nature's rich gifts to man in fruits, 
seeds, and grain, and storing them up against the winter 
time. Thus were their lives passed in happy and contented 
labour till the burning Gh4t received them and their ashes 
hung on the bows of the nearest Banian tree to be borne 
by Indra the god of the Elements to that land where there 
is no more labour. 

Little Rungan liked these trips for he could assume an 
air of importance with his little bazaar-born friends and 
discuss with them the state of the crops and the promises of 
Harvest in his far distant home — five miles away— on the 
borders of the Jungle. Then he would gather scraps from 
the conversation of his elders about the great Dhony with 
the white people on board, who had come so many miles 
over the sea to exchange beautiful cloths and sparkling 
trinkets for the produce of their fields and forests; to hear 
too, of the Priest in the black robe who talked to the people 
about a great God, far above Siva, loving and gentle not 
made of wood or stone like the Heathen Gods. 

Sometimes too, if Rungan's father had driven a more 
than usually successful bargain, the boy would have a small 
share of the much coveted betel bag his father carried; but 
this was not often for betel is not good for little Rungans. 

Then they would trudge home again in time for the 
mid-day meal to be greeted by a hard-working, loving little 
mother who but seldom accompanied them on .«5uch excursions 
and for the most part found enough to occupy her time 
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minding the milch kine and preparing the food for their meals. 
Life seemed indeed worth living in those palmy days; 
but how things had changed with the lad! For it chanced 
on a day that a rumour reached their little home that the 
black robed Priest was every day to be heard speaking to 
the people in the Bazaar at Mannaar and, with a woman's 
curiosity, Rungan's mother decided to see him and his white 
brethren. So she set out one morning on a sight-seeing 
excursion with her husband and Rungan and waited to hear 
what the Padre had to say. 

How strange it seemed to them that he used neither 
ashes nor sandalwood, that he knelt under the trees and 
prayed aloud that all might hear; and with what piety he 
kissed the little swamy, as they were pleased to term the 
emblem of the passion, which hung about his neck. How 
he spoke to them of the descent on earth of a great God, 
in the shape of a little child, the Creator of all things ; who 
had healed the sick, raised up the dead, preached conversion 
to the Heathen and salvation for the vilest sinner would 
he but turn and repent; who had closed a pure and spotless 
life on earth by a death of torture upon the Cross. How 
the mother's heart ached to hear the sad story as her half 
educated mind tried to fathom the depth of the mysterious 
meaning of that life and sacrifice; and how she nestled 
little Rungan to her side fearing in her ignorance that a 
fate of this kind might await him! He was her only child 
and though she had often been to temple and prayed oh! 
so hard for another one, and given the swamy many presents, 
yet her gods heard not; so she treasured him as the apple 
of her eye. And yet Mary the mother of the white men's 
God had given up her son that man might be saved from 
eternal torments ! 

Thus she was set a thinking in her own way with the 
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result that she longed to hear more, and her visits to the town 
became more frequent until at last, she took upon her the 
yoke that was easy and the burden light, and was baptized 
into the bosom of the Church. Rungan was baptized with 
her though he knew nothing of the mysterious meaning it 
bore : but he liked it for he was ever ready for a bathe and 
loved to cool his dysty heated little body whenever he could. 

His father was greatly distressed to hear of this, knowing 
full well how zealous the King and, more especially the 
tyrannical Prime Minister Sankili, were for the Ancient 
Hindoo faith, feeling that trouble would eventually come 
upon them. And in this he was not far wrong for on a 
certain day came armed men from Jaffna with orders to 
put to the sword all who had adopted the new faith. Six 
hundred proselytes were assembled at Mannaar, among whom 
were Rungan and his mother when the order was given 
effect. The father hearing of what was a-foot arrived on 
the scene, too late alas! to save his wife, to whom he had 
scarce time enough to bid farewell ere her soul sped; but 
Rungan escaped, only however to see the ruthless soldiery 
close around his father, and when the tumult abated the boy 
ran to his parents' side. His mother was dead, his father 
dying; but ere he breathed his last he made his son swear 
to avenge the death of his parents and to overthrow the 
tyrant who had compassed it. It was this scene which 
forever recurred to the lad through the dark and pitiless 
years which followed. His father's lands were confiscated; 
his home plundered and burnt, so that it was for revenge 
and revenge alone that he had lived, and taking service as 
a lad with the King his tact and aptitude had raised him to 
the position of Secretary to Sankili the Prime Minister by 
virtue of which he had free access to the Palace and grounds. 

The opening words were spoken in the bush of the Royal 
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Garden at Nalloor, under the shadow of the Palace of 
Parasingha, King of Jaffna, a territory in the North of the 
Island of Ceylon. The listener was a much bejewelled little 
maiden with olive complexion : beautified as she thought, 
but to our eyes rendered hideous, with saffron stain; the 
soft light of her large dark eyes seemed to vie with the 
pearl which adorned her small and well shapen nose for 
their brilliance, though at times rivalling her diamonds, was 
for the most part dimmed by a dark cloud of sorrow which 
hung over her life. 

Her forehead was streaked with white ash and her throat 
with sandal wood paste, blessed by the King's High Priest, 
for such is the custom of pious Hindoos; and between the 
eyes was the small crimson swamy-mark of the Sivite. Her 
rich glossy black hair parted in the middle was drawn back 
from her forehead, braided at the sides and secured in a 
chignon or kond^ at the back. Her breast was bare, as 
were also her arms save for the heavy gold necklet, 
armlets, and bracelets which adorned them. Her little feet 
as they peeped below her skirts were bare too, but 
adorned with heavy anklets of silver and gold which 
clicked and tinkled at every step. Thus heavily laden with 
so much gold and silver, with rings on toes and fingers, 
the beauty and symmetry of nature's gifts to her in graceful 
neck, dimpled arm and hand^ high instep, and well turned 
ankle and foot were almost hidden beneath the gaudy show 
man's workmanship. A close fitting jacket of purple covered 
her body, across which passed, plaidlike, the end of the pale 
pink silken cloth, with edging of gold, which wound about 
her like a skirt, wrapping her nether members and reaching 
from waist to ankle. Over her head and about her shoulders 
was lightly thrown a thin muslin veil or mantilla. This was 
Letchimey, daughter of Singavaku a former King who had 
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been poisoned by Sankili his own illegitimate half-brother. 
Upon the death of Singavuku, Pandaram his brother ascended 
the throne, only however to be removed in his turn by 
murder at the hands of the same ruffian. Parasingha, a 
weak and profligate prince and half brother to the two 
preceding monarchs, then became king ; and as he was with 
Sankili as clay in the hands of the potter he was permitted 
to occupy the Throne, well knowing, however, that his 
position there depended entirely upon the temper of his 
Prime Minister. Thus poor Letchimey had as her protector 
a profligate uncle who was entirely under the thumb of a 
heartless remorseless ruffian, whose power as Prime Minister, 
and head of the Army to boot, was well nigh omnipotent. 
What wonder then that the Princess's life was one of 
sadness and the outlook dull and hopeless? But it was one 
of those glorious tropic nights when the air is heavy with 
the breath of the oleander, jasmine, frangipani and myrtle; 
and moreover the words of her lover were very sweet to 
her girlish ears, so in the serenity of the moment she forgot 
her troubles and answered lightly enough : 

•'And who ever doubted thee thou bold youth?'' 
" Nay ! thou shalt not call me youth : for since my father 
laid upon me his dying charge I have grown very old in 
sorrow and very wise in my hatred for the villain who 
robbed me at one fell swoop of father, mother, house and 
lands; for all would have been mine had not Sankili's 
accursed soldiers plundered and burnt our home, and driven 
oflF our cattle." 

"Would it had been so," the girl, answered, '4or now 
shouldst thou have been a contented tiller of the soil, to 
watch thy crops ripen, and gather around thee thy cattle, 
as thy father did before thee. But what be the fruits of 
thine age and wisdom?" 
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Rungan could hardly restrain his temper as he heard his 
beloved thus lightly speak of the purpose of his life; and 
almost fiercely he replied, 

*'Do not scoff at me! That I cannot bear, for love thee 
as I do, no other love shall ever sever me from my purpose, 
nor surpass that I have for my mother's memory". 

"Ade! Add! then it is little love thou hast for me!" was 
the quick and womanlike reply of the girl as she wrung 
her hands. 

"Thou shalt see!" was all the youth replied ere he van- 
ished, for the click of a sandal broke the spell which bound 
him to his lady^s side. 

It was the King who had unwittingly spoiled their t6te a 
tete as he took his evening stroll through the gardens: and 
ere Letchimey could follow her lover the King was upon her. 

"Niece," exclaimed he "why art thou about at this hour? 
Thou shouldst be in the women^s quarter or taking thy rest. 
Why art thou here?" 

" Nay, Royal Uncle, be not so wrath for the day has been 
very hot therefore am I here to cool my body ere I retire." 

" Did I not see the departing form of someone to whom, 
without doubt thou hast been speaking?" 

Letchimey shuddered, for were she to betray her lover 
they might both perhaps have been handed over to the 
tender mercies of Sankili. The King noticing said : 

"Child thou art cold and hast perchance caught a fever." 

" Nay I am not cold," was her answer. 

"Tell me then," said the King, "who it was with thee 
ere I came. Man, I know it was; for women do not wear 
turbans, nor are they content to clothe themselves in white 
alone." 

Letchimey made no reply. 

"Speak child?" again quoth the King: "or I will hand 
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thee over to Sankili, to be whipped by his soldiers through 
the streets as a town woman/' 

The girl's pride rose at this and the light in her eyes 
rivalled that of the diamond on her brow as she flashed a 
glance of scorn upon the old man and answered, 

**And was Sankili's mother so treated? Neither thou nor 
he can charge me with aught but what becometh a woman/* 

The King, knowing it was not easy to bully the truth 
out of a woman, softened his tone as he said, 

"Niece! since my two brethren died I have been unto 
thee as a father. Long ere this would I have given thee 
in marriage but for thy own wish to remain with me. Is 
there any one now whom thou desirest above other men? 
For though it be not our custom to let women choose for 
themselves yet, I have given thee thy way in many things 
for the love I bore thy father. Has thy lover been with 
thee to night?" 

The angry look of the girl had passed away. She stood 
in the moonlight a very sweet, demure, little figure and, 
with the fierce flame of young love burning in her breast 
and diffusing itself over her features, she answered softly, 

"Yes," and after a pause. "It was Rungan, Sankili's 
secretary." 

"And dost thou love him child?" 

"Even so," replied the girl, then drawing closer, "but he 
came also to tell me of that which concerns thee far more 
than me. Sankili in whom thou placest so much trust would 
do unto thee even as he did to my father. He has long 
desired to seize the crown for himself. Take heed therefore 
that thy food be first tasted in thy presence ere thou parta- 
kest of it; see that thou hast a trusty follower beside thee 
as thou takest the air in thy gardens ; and watch that thy 
women betray thee not — " 
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"Child! child!" interrupted the King, "thou and thy lover 
are surely fay for has not Sankili delivered to me all his 
patrimony as a proof of his devotion to the Crown and 
to me?" 

"True Royal Uncle! But canst thou not see he did it to 
put an end to thy suspicions, and to divert thy attention 
from our neighbours the Vanniahs, with whom if thou madest 
an alliance Sankili's power would be crippled?" 

"Silly child! what woman's talk is this? Goest thou to 
the Bazaars to gather thy news ? Hence ! for the night dews 
are chill." 

It felt indeed cold to the King when he was left alone to 
ruminate upon what his niece had told him ; but the chill 
was not due entirely to the night air. What if the girl's 
hints were well founded? What if someone were even now 
lurking in the deep shadows and, perhaps, even selecting 
the particular spot in his plump carcass where the knife 
would penetrate furthest and with greatest effect ? The beads 
of cold sweat stood out upon his forehead, and it was in 
rather indecorous haste that he made his way to the Palace 
to spend a sleepless night wondering which of his soldier 
guards had been entrusted with the task of wiping out 
another king from off the throne of JaflFna. 
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PIONEERS OF POPERY — BIBLE OR BLADE — TRADERS AND 
TRAITORS — PEDRO AND PARASINGHA. 

he Portuguese, it should be known, first opened 
settlements around the coasts of Ceylon in the 
early part of the i6th century. While 
their neighbours at home the Spaniards 
were discovering great mines of wealth 
in the Western Hemisphere which man 
had never before heard of, the Portuguese had set themselves 
to search for and, perhaps, acquire some of the fabulous 
riches possessed by the reigning monarchs of the East, wild 
rumours of which had reached them through the writings of 
such travellers as Marco Polo, Sir John Maundeville and the 
like. The Portuguese took tribute in cinnamon and spices 
from the King of Kandy, on condition that they guarded 
his coasts from Arabian pirates and slave dealers who then 
infested those waters ; and it is easy to see that for this 
purpose they must establish posts all around the coast, the 
result being that, years afterwards, the King found himself 
completely surrounded by the foreigners to whom he was 
compelled to make further concessions for the purpose of 
procuring salt and other products of the shore and ocean. 

In this way the Portuguese obtained a footing at Mannaar 
within the sphere of influence, if not absolutely a part of 
the territories, of the Tamil King of Jaffna: but he paid no 
tribute to them, neither needed he their protection for he 
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was well able to defend himself; Nature aiding him greatly 
by having ordained that the navigation of the waters sur- 
rounding his kingdom should be very intricate, so that few, 
but those acquainted therewith, dared to come near him. 

In those days of religious enthusiasm when the Church of 
Rome found many of its flock adopting the principles of 
such reformers as Martin Luther and others; friends and 
well-w^ishers of Holy Church took it upon themselves zealously 
to guard her ancient rights and advance her doctrines, if 
necessary even with the aid of the sword. 

Thus the foreign expeditions of Spain and Portugal were, 
ere they received the parting admonition and blessing of the 
Holy Father, accompanied by emissaries from Rome, some 
of whom were mere fanatics, following too literally the sacred 
directions of "go into the highways and hedges and compel 
them to come in" and who considered they were at liberty 
to use whatever means came to hand in the name of this 
compulsion, for it was to them only "means to an end" 
and if the end were eternal salvation to the Glory of God 
and the Church of Rome surely they were justified thereby. 
There were, alas ! too many such in the ranks of the pioneers 
of the Christian faith and as is often the case they, with 
their loud blustering and justification of every act by quota- 
tions from the holy Scriptures, distorted and twisted which 
ever way best suited their users, prevailed in nearly every 
case over the milder councils of their meeker brethren who 
were, withal, far more sincere both in their lives and preaching 
than their more demonstrative brethren who would put a 
man to the dungeon, to the torments, aye even to death 
itself with a text of Scripture on their lips and, at times, 
even with a quotation from the blessed words of Christ him- 
self the God of love and peace who came to preach deliver- 
ance to the captive, not, as did Saul of Tarsus, to cast 
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men into prison and to persecute the Church of Christ, if 
they followed not His Teachings. Thus the preachers of the 
1 6th century often consisted of those whose harsh and almost 
revolting doctrines instead of leading men gently to the 
cross of Christ, rather drove them to curse God in their 
agony of mind and body and die rather than adopt 
principles which enslaved both body and soul, while side 
by side with these, and alas in the same community in the 
mission fields, laboured sincere, devout and earnest men, 
who preferred to carry with them the true mission of peace 
aqd salvation, who had forsaken father, mother, home and 
friends, who had given all they possessed to follow humbly 
in the footsteps of the Meek and Lowly One, and were 
prepared to give even life itself, if it were needed, to the 
advancement of HIS Glory and the good of HIS Church. 
But the Councils of such as these were unheard amid the 
noisy stereotyped cant of their overbearing brethren, or, if 
heard, were ignored. Would God there had been more of 
these true disciples and their utterances more heeded. The 
History of the Church would then not have been marred by 
atrocities committed in the name of religion, and the great 
portion coloured black on the map of religions extant to 
day would be much smaller than it now is. 

Thus it came about that the Spaniards went Westward 
and the Portuguese East, bearing the Bible in one hand, 
and the Sword in the other; those who rejected the former 
received the latter, so that the path of the Gospel was 
marked, like the track of the caravans in the desert, by the 
carcasses of those who had died in attempting to bear 
burdens too heavy for them, who saw nothing but the desert 
before and behind them, to whom not even the glorious 
light of the Gospel could illumine their minds to behold the 
oasis which was ever near them, for that light was diverted 
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by false doctrine, and only intensified the horror and deso- 
lation of the desert about them. 

Be this as it may, and, whatever the consequences might 
be, the Portuguese had made a position for themselves among 
the Natives of Mannaar and the worthy Padre de Alwis 
had by his gentle influence and exhortation rather than with 
the aid of the sword, brought in many converts to the 
mission and lived in peace and piety surrounded by his 
flock. But in an evil day the sword was turned against 
them and Sankili's soldiers attacked the mission while high 
festival was being held in the little Church: the Padre 
dying on the steps of the altar after most of his flock had 
perished by the sword. Neither Sanctuary nor the uplifted 
Cross prevailed aught against the ignorant heathen ruffians, 
they had whetted their appetite for slaughter and must 
satiate it. 

To avenge this foul deed had long been the desire of the 
Portuguese and particularly of Francis Xavier, the head of 
the Church in the East Indies, but it would have been 
useless to turn upon the natives for it had not emanated 
from them. It was therefore necessary to obtain a footing 
nearer Jaffna before any important measures to punish the 
author could be taken. 

The harsh government of King Parasingha or rather of 
Sankili his minister — for the King was a mere nonentity — 
had made the people dissatisfied, and there were many 
rumours of revolt; it being intended to overthrow Sankili 
and the King and call another from Madura or the South 
of India. At this crisis, Kaikavan a large landowner and 
man of influence among the islanders living to the west of 
Jaffna came forward, secretly, offering to call to the aid of 
the malcontents the soldiers of Portugal. For this purpose 
he voyaged to Tranquebar where he interviewed the Com- 
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tnander of the Portuguese, who, encouraged by promises of 
assistance from the natives, and urged on by a desire to 
avenge the Massacre of Mannaar, consented finally to send 
ships and men to Jaffna. 

Thus the Portuguese expedition consisting of two vessels, 
upon which great care to make them appear as much as 
possible like merchantmen had been expended, arrived off 
Jaffna and with the aid of Kaikavan were piloted up the 
narrow and intricate channels to Pannai immediately opposite 
Jaffna, where they encamped on an Island two miles or so 
away from the town. The guns on their vessels were carefully 
screened from view the soldiers and sailors all appearing 
in the garb of harmless traders or adventurers; for it was 
not intended yet to disclose the real object of their visit. 
Kaikavan then left them to their own devices knowing well 
that if he openly identified himself with the visitors he would 
be soon brought to book. There was some consternation 
at the court of Parasingha when news reached there of the 
arrival of the Portuguese, and with characteristic high- 
handedness Shankili despatched an armed force with a 
messenger bearing orders to the Portuguese to remove them- 
selves with as little delay as possible. 

Rungan had contrived to be selected as the King's 
messenger, and as he landed at Pannaighe bade the soldiers 
remain in the boat lest the Portuguese, mistaking their 
errand for one of warlike intent, set upon and take them 
prisoners. 

Kaikavan who had been all along secretly in communication 
with Rungan gave notice to the Portuguese of his coming and 
a welcome, not such as Sankili expected, was prepared for the 
King's messenger. He was received with open arms and 
led into the presence of the Commander Don Pedro who 
addressed him thus, speaking in Tamil, being cautious of 
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his manner of address lest Kaikavan had deceived him. 

" Hail ! son of Parasingha, King of Jaffna. Thou dost us 
honor in thus visiting us. Glad indeed are we to welcome 
thee to our humble abode but poor is the reception we can 
offer thee for what else canst thou expect of poor traders. 
Is thy Royal Father well?" 

To which Rungan replied: 

"I am no King's son Deliverer of the Poor, but a messenger 
of his." 

*'And what message bringest thou?" asked Don Pedro. 

"This," quoth Rungan, "that it is the King's bidding that 
you and your fellows get hence whence ye came, for it is 
not his pleasure to have dealings with you." 

"And is this all?" asked the Commander. 

Then Rungan, relying on the little knowledge which he 
had picked up at Mannaar in his boyhood of that language, 
replied in Portuguese, being careful to see that none of his 
companions overheard. "I have this which a certain man 
brought me from one whom thou knowest. 

Here he delivered to the Commander a ring which Kaikavan 
had sent him, bidding him return it to Don Pedro who had 
given it to Kaikavan whereby the Commander should know 
the messenger. 

"Why didst thou not give this to me before?" asked the 
Portuguese. 

"I am Rungan, the King's servant, and was bidden to 
deliver his message to thee, and await thy reply." 

Don Pedro smiled as he said : " This, then, is my reply to 
the King. We be poor traders of Portugal and crave his 
Royal permission to deal peaceably with his subjects and buy 
for the gold or produce of our land the produce of his and 
of his people. If he be so minded we will come and make 
obeisance to him making our request in person." Then added 
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the Commander in a lower tone. — "And this is my reply, 
faithful Rungan, to thee, If thy countrymen be oppressed 
and if they render us aid and molest us not, we will prevail 
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upon the King to ease the yoke which he has laid upon 
you, and will bring to them treasures and wealth from over 
the sea, making them a rich and happy people." 

3 
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"That is good," was Rungan's reply, "For we are poor, 
downtrodden and in much misery, and the King and his 
minister Sankili tyrannise over us and lade us with grievous 
burdens; if ye, therefore, come and harm not us, but only 
the King and his Minister our people will help you." 

"It is well," said Don Pedro, "we are strong and will 
indeed help you! But ere thou goest take with thee these 
few presents to the King and to his Minister Sankili and 
may it be well with thee, and thy countrymen." 

So Rungan withdrew and returned, with the soldiers, to 
the King's Palace at Nalloor, bearing the message of Don 
Pedro and his presents. 

The King was more pleased with the presents than with 
the message, while it was long ere Sankili could suppress 
his wrath at what he deemed the refusal of the Portuguese 
to leave the Kingdom, and spoke of carrying war against 
the invaders; but more peaceable councils, which Rungan 
and others advised, prevailed and the following day a small 
body of Portuguese armed only with the rapier and dagger, 
the customary companions of men in those days, landed, 
and made their way to the Palace. 

Entering the Audience Chamber they found the King 
seated on a throne of carved wood, gorgeously painted and 
decorated in gold and various colours. The arms of the 
throne were two carved lions, the symbol of the race from 
which the King claimed descent, with huge staring eyes, 
and gaping mouth; on the back of the throne was displayed 
the gorgeous tail of a peacock over which reared the ghastly 
head of a huge Cobra painted and gilded; while on either 
side, supporting the canopy overhead, two magnificent ele- 
phant tusks were placed, cleaned white and carefully polish- 
ed; the whole structure being further embellished with 
large crystals and precious stones. The King was arrayed 
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in a tunic of green silk reaching to the knees adorned with 
large golden buttons set with precious stones. The cloth 
which wrapped his nether members was of fine muslin 
bordered with gold and coloured silk woven in the piece ; 
while on his head he wore a scarlet turban of silk interwoven 
with gold adorned in front with a high aigrette sparkling 
with diamonds and further bedecked with stones of all colours. 
His Majesty had slipped off his sandals and was squatting 
" tailor fashion " on his throne, which position somewhat 
diminished his dignity and was hardly in accordance with 
the grandeur of his surroundings. On one side of the throne 
stood a fan bearer holding a large hand-punkah of palmyra 
palm-leaf, fringed with peacock feathers and adorned with 
various colours : and on the other stood a boy holding a 
tray containing betel leaf, lime, tobacco, and areca nut, in 
silver vessels, the necessary ingredients for chewing, from 
which the King helped himself occasionally; while another 
boy stood at hand with rose water with which to refresh 
the atmosphere from a long-necked silver sprinkler. The 
King's advisers, chief of whom was Sankili, were grouped 
about the steps of the throne in attitudes more or less 
compatible with the presence of Royalty. 

The Portuguese entered bowing profoundly to the King, 
whose appearance was rather provocative of merriment than 
awe; for he was an obese, bloated looking person whose 
regal splendour appeared to weigh heavily upon him, and 
in no way inspired him with becoming dignity. 

One of the Portuguese stood forth from his fellows 
to act as interpreter and, bowing again, begged audience 
of the King while he explained the object of their 
mission. It did not suit Don Pedro's book to reveal 
the fact that he was acquainted with Tamil, nor did the 
interpreter see fit to wear the black robe of a padre 
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which he really was, but preferred to don the garb of a 
Portuguese trader. 

"King Parasingha, if it please thee, the men whom thou 
hast graciously permitted to have audience of thee are 
Portuguese traders" — this was a lie as the padre knew, but 
he counted it a small matter — "who have heard from over 
the seas of the wealth, grandeur, and glory of thy Kingdom 
and have now deemed fit, with thy gracious favour, to visit 
thee and see with their own eyes the magnificence of thy 
Royal State, but a tenth part only of which did they hear. 
Thy name and the fame of thy kingdom and majesty have 
spread to the ends of the earth. The achievements of thine 
armies have been told in song and story throughout all 
lands" — Parasingha had never been engaged in any war- 
fare — "For by arms hast thou established thyself and by thy 
soldiers, at whose head goes famous Sankili, whose valour 
all men know in battle," — here he bowed low to the 
general — "hast thou established thy throne as a rock in a 
stormy sea. Well do men call thee the 'Lion of Stone!' 
The wisdom of thy Councillors surpasseth that of all other 
kingdoms, and is known far and wide; while men can but 
yearn for such knowledge as is possessed by thy Prime 
Minister Sankili, for they will never acquire it to such 
fullness. Rightly is he named also, for 'A Chain' indeed 
is he about thy people to bind them to thy throne " 

So with fulsome flattery the glib priest-interpreter won 
upon the King and his Court and ended his speech with 
the request that his Majesty would accept the presents 
which they had brought with them from, as they said, 
"their Master the King of Portugal, who begged that his 
people might be allowed commercial intercourse with the 
people of the enlightened and powerful ruler of the Land 
of Jaffna." 
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Sankili's counsel was against the Portuguese at first, but 
he was over-ruled and the foreigners were finally permitted 
to open a trading station on the coast of Jaffna, opposite their 
first encampment and about two miles or so away from the 
King's Palace. 

Of what befell there must be kept till a later Chapter. 



DEATH OR DECEPTION — SANKILI AND 

SECBETARV — MINISTER OR MASTER — 

FLIGHT OF THE FAQUIR. 

n spite of the events recorded in our 
first chapter, the King's time had 
not yet come ; though for many days 
the little figure of his niece standing 
in the moonlight passed before his 
mental vision, and the words of warning she had uttered 
sounded in his ears, and often he had wished to tax Sankili with 
insincerity. But he dared not do so, fearing he might only 
hasten the fate designed for him ; so in his procrastination a 
feeling of reassurance came gradually over him. Moreover the 
coming of the Portuguese had diverted his thoughts, and he was 
about to put aside the warning, counting it but the echo of 
the prattling of jealous women in his harem, till one night 
he was suddenly aroused by the sound of a scuffle in the 
hall outside his bed-chamber and as he rushed out to call 
his guards he slipped on the pavement and fell heavily 
through the doorway over the prone body of one of his 
guards and at the feet of Rungan the Prime Minister's secre- 
tary, whom he could dimly see standing there armed with 
a sword as though awaiting to slay his master. 

The second guard had fled and in his flight had aroused 
the inmates of the palace and soon the hall was crowded 
with sleepy enquirers as to the cause of alt the bustle. 
Rungan was found as we have described him and was at 
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once set upon as the assassin of his King. The loud shouts 
of the men, the bitter wailing of the women who feared 
their Royal Master was already dead^ drowned all Rungan's 
protestations, and, as a pack of jackals about the wounded 
stag, the angry soldiery closed around him, the din being 
heightened by the clash of arms. Rungan, light and active, 
had in a moment snatched up the buckler of the dead guard 
and fought dearly for his life; but he stood little chance 
against such heavy odds. The blood flowed from many a 
shrewd cut and the hot flush of anger and indignation had 
given way to the cold fear of death, which he saw so near 
him, when suddenly the little figure of Letchimey wriggled 
its way through the crowd of armed men and, heedless of 
the spears and swords which swung so close to her scantily 
covered breast, placed herself in front of Rungan. Mingled 
yells of admiration, pity, and anger went up from the crowd 
of onlookers, but the soldiers recognising the child of their 
former king and general, forebore to strike. The younger 
men were indeed hard to curb, they had been deprived of 
their quarry just as it was sinking; but their elders had 
served under the girl's father and had. loved him and for 
his sake clung loyally to the crown through all the changes 
which had come since they had borne him to his last resting 
place on the funeral pyre. 

"Stay!** cried the girl, "for in my father's time no man 
was put to death save by the word of the King after fair 
trial, and why should it be otherwise now?'' 

In the lull which followed, the voice of San kill was heard 
ordering the soldiers back, and as one by one moved off, 
Letchimey turned to her lover and set herself to bind up 
his wounds, but the reaction overcame him, and he sank 
exhausted to the floor. Great was the girl's anguish as she 
saw him borne off a limp and apparently' lifeless form to 
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his humble lodging ; she dared not follow lest the whole secret 
of her love for him should come out and she contented 
herself with visiting the King whom she found in his chamber 
alive and unharmed, though it was long ere he could be 
pursuaded of the fact. 

The King was now convinced that the warnings of Let- 
chimey were true. He could not brook the perfidy which had 
moved Rijngan of all men to raise hand against him and 
his anxiety to sentence the villain to torture and death was 
evinced in his daily enquiries after him. 

But it was to Sankili that Rungan owed his life, for when 
sufficiently recovered Sankili took him aside saying. 

"How camest thou in. the King's palace armed, as though 
to murder thy Royal Master?" 

The instinct of self-preservation was strong in the lad as 
he answered, 

"I was there to see thy bidding done." 

"And what knowest thou of my bidding?" asked the 
Minister. 

"Was it not told me that thou hadst ordered Raman the 
guard to stab the King as he slept, and was he not fortified 
for his work by the bhang-strengthened arrack which thou 
gavest him with thine own hand? Knowing this did I not 
as a faithful servant of thine set myself to see that the 
man obeyed thy order? Therefore secreting myself in the 
King's chamber I watched what should happen. But no sound 
came from without save the snores of the guards as they 
slumbered at their posts. I therefore walked stealthily towards 
Raman and aroused him knowing that now was the time to 
do the deed: but he in his drunkenness, thinking me to be 
the King set upon me and in the turmoil Sinnavan the 
other guard awoke, struck down his fellow and fled, scarce 
knowing in his fright and drowsiness what he did. I there- 
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upon took up the sword of Raman, but ere I could pursue 
his murderer, the King awoke and came sprawling through 
the doorway. The rest, how thy soldiers came upon me and 
would have put me to death save for the conduct of thy niece, 
thou knowest." 

"Yea! I know." Then he added and there was a touch 
of irony in the sound of his voice, "Thou art indeed a 
faithful servant!" 

"Yea that am I," said Rungan heeding it not. "For am 
I not a poor man and hast not thou ever been my father and 
mother; why then should I not be faithful indeed to thee?" 

Sankili eyed his secretary sternly, but the youth only met 
his gaze with a look of sphinxlike stolidity, possessed to such 
a remarkable degree by the Oriental. 

Each held a wholesome fear of the other. Sankili had not 
sufficient proof of the suspected treachery of Rungan and, 
after all, his words might be true ; while Rungan on his 
part feared to reveal to the king the plot to take his life, 
for it might be that Sankili would repeat to his Royal Master 
Rungan's version of the matter. 

But we must give Rungan credit for greater fidelity to 
the crown than he, to save himself from Sankili's clutches, 
gave himself. Rungan as secretary to Sankili became ac- 
quainted with the plot to take the King's life and, knowing how 
the fate of his beloved Letchimey depended on Parasingha 
remaining on the throne, he determined to frustrate at all 
hazards the evil designs of the assassin. It was however not 
until late in the evening, after Letchimey had retired to the 
women's quarters and when there was no chance of com- 
municating with her, that he found the deed was to be 
•committed that night. The discovery was made in this 
manner: it was his custom after partaking of his evening 
meal to visit his master's room to know if any thing further 
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were required of him ere he went to rest, and on this 
occasion he was later than usual, so much so, that Sankili 
supposed he had forgotten his usual custom. As Rungan 
neared the room he was somewhat surprised to see Raman, 
whom he knew was one of the King's guards for that night, 
there; and his suspicions being aroused he halted listening 
to the conversation and saw the prime minister pass a cup 
to the guard saying, "That will surely keep the cold dews 
from thy bones and thou shalt be free from fever and the 
dread of loneliness in the long night watches", and as Raman 
departed to his post Rungan entered salaaming his Master 
as though nought unusual had happened. As soon as he had 
received his dismissal he hastened with all speed to the King's 
apartments and, passing the guards as though bearing a mes- 
sage to the King, secreted himself in the Royal bedchamber. 
Patiently and vigilantly he kept watch as the weary 
hours passed by. How long the night seemed ! Was it 
possible he had been misled? He was getting cramped, 
the chill night air, his anxiety and an almost uncontrollable 
longing to sleep made his teeth chatter, and he was beginning 
to fear his hiding place would be discovered ; when he 
started suddenly as he heard the tinkling rustle of the 
soldier's accoutrements as the latter passed stealthily through 
the door of the King's chamber. The guard paused to get 
accustomed to the darkness which Rungan's eyes were already 
used to, and he watched the man casting anxious looks 
about the chamber as though to ascertain whether the King 
were really in his bed slumbering, but a deep sound of heavy 
breathing from that direction reassured him. A stifling choking 
feeling came over Rungan, his heart beat so loud that it 
seemed to him to drown the King's snores. He could faintly 
catch a gleam of light on the sword which the soldier held 
as though trying its balance : a damp clammy sensation 
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filled him as he realized the pressure of the drawn death 
so near him. The guard advanced towards the slumbering 
monarch ; Rungan could bear it no longer and with the 
spring of a panther he started from his ambush and clutched 
the ruffian from behind by the throat. Raman inspired by 
the brutal courage which the poisoned drink had given him 
fought dearly for his life; but Rungan never loosed his hold 
though the soldier cut him badly over the arms and legs, 
and goaded on by these wounds his fingers tightened on the 
man's throat till the latter's hands fell limply by his side 
and Rungan flung him to the ground. The clatter of the 
falling sword and buckler awoke the monarch and, as Rungan 
gave his assailant his quietus with the ruffian's own sword, 
the King slipping upon the blood which had flowed from 
Rungan's wounds came tumbling through the doorway over 
the guard's body, and lay in the position in which his servants 
found him, alive but very frightened. 

Sankili successfully bolstered up the affair to the King 
saying that Raman the guard, a confirmed bhang-eater, as 
he alleged, had run amok ; and that Rungan hearing the 
shouts of Sinnavan the other guard had rushed in to secure 
the maniac and prevent him entering the King's chamber. 
It was not a difficult task to persuade Sinnavan on pain of 
death to corroborate this version, so the whole affair took 
an insignificant shape and was allowed to pass, but it was 
for Letchimey to convey to the King the true version of the 
story, with such results as we shall now see. 

Sankili's anger against the King for having over-ruled his 
counsel in the matter of the Portuguese, had prompted him to 
hasten the plot against his life and its failure had not improved 
his temper. Often his manner towards his Royal Master 
became almost threatening in its character, so that life became 
well nigh unbearable to the Monarch and he determined to 
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seek refuge in flight and join his neighbours the Vanniahs 
with whom he had always been on friendly terms in spite 
of Sankili's attitude towards them. 

Parasingha had decided to take with him Letchimey and 
only a few of his faithful retainers, and in his preparations 
Rungan was of great assistance to him for not alone for 
the Kingf s sake, but more especially for Letchimey*s, was he 
careful to arrange that the flight should be accomplished 
with as much secrecy and safety as possible. 

On a certain day when Sankili had arranged to go a 
hunting, great preparations had been made in the King's 
quarters; and, as soon as the Minister was deemed to be 
at a safe distance from the Palace, the King, disguised as 
a faquir, with Letchimey, arrayed as his daughter, passed 
through the courtyard and into the fields beyond the Palace 
through which they wended their way to Uppaar, the salt 
river to the eastward, where a boat was in waiting to convey 
them to their destination in the territory of the Vanniahs. 
The king's treasures had preceded them over-night in charge 
of trusty followers and all were soon speeding over the 
shallow waters of Jaffna lake. 

It was a sad parting, for the King had loved the land of 
his birth ; and he felt he was leaving the throne of his 
ancestors to the fate of an unprincipled scoundrel who would, 
likely enough, sell the kingdom to foreigners, whom, in spite of 
the valuable presents they had sent him, the King hated with 
the dark hatred for foreigners of those in whose veins runs 
the blood of the Indo-Aryan, Much sadder indeed was the 
parting between Letchimey and Rungan for neither knew 
when, if ever, they would be privileged to meet again, and 
Rungan felt, as he watched them depart, that he had .lost 
the one crumb of comfort which gave him strength to 
continue the war of vengeance which every day was now 
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bringing nearer to its climax. What might happen ere he 
accomplished the vow made to his father, he dared not think ; 
for those were indeed troublous times when man's life was 
at the will and pleasure of a remorseless despot. As for 
Letchimey she felt with a woman's instinct that all would 
go well with her lover and that they would meet again ; but 
never would she look upon the old palace now standing out 
boldly in the morning sunlight, every corner of which was 
familiar to her and whose every pinnacle called up memories 
of the happy days long past, when her father ruled the land 
and Sankili had not come to the front: and as she watched 
the towers of the Palace fade from view she could not restrain 
a sigh for the glory that once surrounded that ancient fabric. 

The morning was calm and peaceful as though symbolic 
of the days now before them; there was only sufficient 
breeze to speed them gently over the lake whose bosom 
was chequered with a light ripple, or the splash of a fish 
as he sported in the sunshine ; while here and there a shoal 
of tiny brit leaped together from the water their silver sides 
sparkling in the sun, like the glow of summer lightning at 
night ; beneath the boat could be seen the bottom of the 
lake strewn with anemonies of the palest pink and blue 
like lovely flowers, while among the branching many-hued 
corals basked the sleepy little choetodon in his coat of gold 
and black. It seemed to Letchimey as she gazed over the 
side of the boat that she was being wafted along over some 
beautiful garden so clear was the water, so she soon forgot 
her troubles in the ever changing beauties of the sea beneath 
and the sky above her. 

In this way they sped, until midday found them at T^vanturai 
where the refugees disembarked to be greeted with great 
rejoicing by the Vanniahs; and here we must leave them 
and see what sport Sankili and his huntsmen have had. 



Sankili the Sportsuan — The Paranghi's Perfidy '— 
Run can's Revenge. 

ankili had made an early start on his hunting 

expedition so that the game could have little 

time to rest after the night's feeding; and, as 

he sallied out in the cool of the morning, he 

little guessed what was afoot in the Palace. 

He never credited the King with sufficient wit to fly from 

his Kingdom and in this he was not far wrong, for 

Letchimey had suggested it and Rungan had planned the 

escape in every detail, providing all the means and making 

all arrangements. In this he had to exercise the greatest 

care in enlisting only those who could be trusted to carry 

out their orders without question or ostentation, for intrigue 

and espionage were rife at the court and should the secret 

be revealed all would be lost, 

Rungan's task therefore was no easy one, for he well 
knew that in taking so active a part in the King's escape 
he was risking not only his dearest treasure on earth, but 
even life itself; so that it was with some trepidation that he 
hastened back, by i circuitous route, to join the hunting 
party of Sankili. Their whereabouts were revealed by the 
noise of the beaters with their tom-toms, gongs, and horns, 
sounded to scare the game and drive it in the direction of 
the bow and spearmen. Rungan was satisfied to remain 
with these latter; ostensibly to superintend their movements. 
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but really to conceal the fact that he had been absent from 
the palace engaged on, to him, weightier matters when 
Sankili set out. So with all the zest he could muster he 
joined in the chorus of yells and shouts. 

The beat was so arranged that the game bolting from the 
jungle had to pass down through two shallow gulleys sparsely 
covered with scrub, and separated by a low hillock on which 
Sankili was stationed with his spearmen beside him. Sankili 
was no mean adept with both the bow and spear, but the 
luck was against him to-day; and as the beaters came nearer 
and the game broke in larger numbers, in his anxiety to 
exhibit his prowess, he left his hiding place more frequently 
than was wise, forgetting in his excitement that the fiercest 
of the game only break cover at the close of the drive. Thus 
it chanced that among these was a leopard who, disturbed 
from his morning slumber, foiled in his efforts to break 
through the line of beaters, and frenzied by the blows he 
had received from them and the unearthly din, had caught 
sight of the figure of Sankili on the hillock in front of him 
and stealthily the brute crept on from bush to bush nearer 
and nearer to his quarry, while scarcely a bow shot behind 
him were the beaters. He felt with the instinct of the savage 
beast that there was but little chance of escape so he deter- 
mined to die game if die he must. The deer, sambhur, axis, 
and roebuck now broke in quick succession and the spearmen 
were far too busy to watch for anything else. Suddenly, 
with a rush and rustle of leaves, a grand sambhur buck with 
a magnificent head burst into the open and stood erect and 
defiant. His head was slightly thrown back, his nostrils 
distended, ears well forward, and eyes steadily and fiercely 
fixed upon the spearmen — eyes which usually look so soft 
and tender that they seem to be for ever weeping — and 
as he gathered his hind quarters under him for a bound 
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through the line of his assailants, Sankili, spear in hand, 
rushed from his cover to secure this, the great prize of the 
hunt. But as he did so a yell broke from his attendants 
and, ere the spear had been raised to throw, a gleam of 
yellow and black rose over the bushes and the leopard, 
watching his opportunity, sprang upon Sankili's. shoulders 
and both rolled over in a cloud of dust. The beast's triumph 
was however shortlived, for in a. moment Sankili's henchman 
had speared the brute through the heart and he rolled over 
on his side, dead, while Sankili bruised, shaken, mauled, and 
very wrath was assisted to his feet. He was no coward and 
anger at the loss of the deer took the place of fear of death 
from the leopard ; so in disgust he ordered the hunt to stop. 
His wounds were not serious, but they irritated him, and 
did not improve his temper; and as the party wended their 
way back to the Palace he thought fit to look in upon the 
trading settlement which the Portuguese had formed at Pannai. 
His feelings may be better imagined than described when, 
instead of the peaceful settlement he had pictured, he found 
that a considerable area of the jungle had been cleared and, 
in the midst of this open space, a substantial earthwork raised 
and palisading constructed, at the gateway of which stood 
a Portuguese soldier armed cap k pi6. His wrath was 
intensified when the soldier told him he had orders to refuse 
admittance to anyone, whereupon the Commander was 
summoned of whom Sankili demanded the authority by which 
he had constructed this Fortress and had refused admission 
to the representative of the King of Jaffna. Don Pedro's 
cool reply was to the effect that his Majesty had been 
graciously pleased to grant him permission to form a settlement 
and they had done even so and no more. 

Thereupon Sankili demanded the immediate demolition 
of the palisade and earthwork: but the Commander replied 
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that, previous to its construction, they had lived in daily 
dread of wild beasts so he was sorry he could not see his 
way to removing it and thus exposing the lives of himself 
and his men again. 

Seeing further parley useless Sankili turned away hreathing 
war against the Portuguese, and returning with all speed 
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to the Palace he was too much occupied in his preparation 
for battle to notice the absence of the King. He called up 
all his soldiers and harangued them in a long speech, 
calling upon them to fight to the bitter end in defence of their 
territory, their homes, their fields, their flocks, their wives and 
children, and drive off the hated 'Paranghi'; to whom not one of 
their ancient rights, observances or customs was sacred, who 
threatened even to stamp out their very religion and who 
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preached that the Hindoo Gods were nought but stone. Thus 
he gave the cause of battle, the appearance of a religious war, 
and what Oriental will not fight when he thinks his religious 
liberty is in danger? 

Now Rungan saw his opportunity and speedily sent off 
messengers to Kaikavan at Kayts telling him of the turn things 
had taken and directing him to raise the country, at the same 
time bidding the messenger inform the Portuguese at their fort 
of the warlike preparations Sankili was making. 

Don Pedro lost no time jn getting his men together, and 
with the full knowledge that 

"Thrice favoured he that has his quarrel just, 
But four times he that gets his blow in fust ;^* 

he decided to be first in the field and attack his enemy ere he 
could form up. Accordingly when the Tamils emerged from 
their town, marching to battle on the morrow they found the 
Portuguese already in position and a warm reception 
greeted them. ^ 

The chronicler says " Sankili's army had to fight with swords, 
spears and oriental missile weapons, while the Portuguese in 
addition to these instruments used also a rude gun." 

Those were the days when battles took so long to decide 
that they were more in the nature of campaigns; so the fight 
between the soldiers of Jaffna and the Portuguese lasted for 
twelve days, the Tamils eventually getting the upper hand by 
reason of their superiority in numbers and the skill of their 
spearmen, so that Don Pedro and his men were forced to beat 
a retreat. Many of his men were dead and many others had suffered 
severely during the fight, their wounds and the intense heat 
producing fevers from which more had died. It needed all the 
time and skill of the Rev. Father Foenander, Priest and 
chirurgeon, to tend the wounded, minister the last rites of the 
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Church to the dying and commit the souls of the dead into the 
hands of Him who never dies. 

Thus sick at heart at the failure of his expedition; sad 
and sorrowful at the loss of many a good comrade with 
whom he had started from Portugal, braved the dangers of 
the long sea voyage, and in many cases fought side by side 
on land and sea; disappointed also by Kaikavan's failure 
to come to his assistance, the Portuguese Commander with- 
drew his men to the fort and made preparations to sail for 
Tranquebar during the night, but as he rested after the 
labours of the day and listened to the shouts of joy and 
exultation in the camp of the Tamils a dark form crept 
stealthily across the clearing without the fort making its 
way toward the gate. It came not from the camp of the 
Tamils, but from the opposite direction and was in fact 
none other than that of the messenger whom Rungan had 
sent to Kaikavan twelve days before. He had arrived at 
Kayts just in time to miss Kaikavan who, little thinking of 
what was about to take place, had the day previous set out 
on a pilgrimage to the temple of Chellemparam in Southern 
India, for though a professed Christian he did not blush to 
pay his vows, even as men do now, to a Heathen God, so 
long as it suited his purpose. Ten days elapsed ere he 
could be sent for to return to the aid of the foreigners. 
The soldier at the gate, scenting treachery and smarting 
under the sense of disappointment he and all his comrades 
suffered, would have despatched the messenger with one 
thrust of his spear, counting it but one point in the long 
score he had against the natives, had not Don Pedro 
overheard his challenge and bid him wait. So the messenger 
delivered his message to the Commander and was permitted 
to go in peace, and Don Pedro forthwith found his friend 
the Padre who hearing of it piously crossed himself thanking 
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Providence and half the saints in the calendar as he sped 
to his quarters to chant an " In te, Domine, Speravi." 

Kaikavan, they said, was on his way to relieve the 
Portuguese and would arrive in the course of the night: so 
Don Pedro lost no time in making preparations to take the 
field once more, realizing that this was the last throw of the 
dice, and preparing to stand or fall by one last struggle 
for victory, he spared no pains to inspire his men with 
courage and hope; so that many a one, sorely wounded, 
roused himself putting aside the pain of his injuries for the 
desire for vengeance and the hope of victory. But Don 
Pedro bade his men rest though for his own part he found 
it impossible to do so in his anxiety for the arrival of 
Kaikavan. 

How long the night seemed to him as he paced up and 
down, ever on the watch for a sight or sound of his ally, 
until at last he began to fear he was being made the victim 
of treachery. Then as he gazed over the waters of the lake 
he thought he could see, by the pale light of the now 
westering moon, the dark forms of sails approaching him 
from the direction of Kayts. Soon he saw the sails lowered 
and could hear the " Ehlo Eelo" chanty of the boatmen as 
they poled their way over the shallow water making for the 
shore. Than he sent forth a soldier to reconnoitre and 
bring him word, and at the same time called his men to 
arms, ready for any emergency. His surprise and gratifica- 
tion were aroused when he espied among the dusky forms 
of the natives the shining caps and cuirasses of a small 
body of his own countrymen who, it transpired, had landed 
the day previous at Kayts having been sent from Tranquebar 
to ascertain the welfare of the settlers at Jaffna. Great were 
the rejoicings and hope ran high in the camp as comrade 
greeted comrade and each told his experiences since they 
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had parted : and all thought of repose was cast aside in the 
eager preparations for the coming struggle. 

Long ere daylight dawned the Portuguese were on the 
move not, as the Tamils expected, towards Kayts, but in 
the direction once more of the King's Palace; and in the 
grey of the tropic dawn the soldiers of Sankili, heavy with 
sleep and dulled by the excesses of the previous night, 
when they celebrated their victory over the foreigners, were 
aroused by the sound of their enemies battering at the 
Eastern Gate of the Palace and ere they were properly 
awake they became aware of the presence of a mixed 
multitude of Portuguese and Natives carrying fire and sword 
into their very midst. In the confusion many a man of Sankili's 
army turned his sword against his fellow so that, as Father 
Foenander said, like the Midianites of old, many died by the 
hand of his friend and comrade. Sankili was aroused and never 
losing his presence of mind made every endeavour to restore 
order in the ranks of his terror-stricken soldiery; in the 
tumult Rungan decoyed him to a part of the palace where, 
he said, he would be able to see more clearly the progress 
of the battle. Here however, he was surprised by Kaikavan, 
Don Pedro and a few Portuguese soldiers and as Rungan 
saw his hour of triumph at hand after so many weary years 
of waiting, plotting, and planning vengeance, Sankili was 
bound and made prisoner. 

Then Rungan begged for the life of his master, not 
however as a faithful servant; but as one upon whom had 
been laid in early boyhood a solemn vow of vengeance for 
the death of his parents: not as a patriot asks the life of 
his King, but as a man demands the body of his enemy on 
which with his own sword to carve the word " Revenge " 
in gaping wounds and mangled flesh. 

Once more flashed before his mind the scenes of a happy 
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childhood, the happier it seemed from the long dark years 
that had followed ; of a loving, gentle mdther who had lulled 
him to sleep in the sultry nights while she herself lay awake 
restless and sleepless from the heat: of a father sober, 
diligent and hard working, scarce knowing which to love 
the dearer, wife or son ; and then that last scene of carnage 
when his mother lay with closed eyes in the compound of 
the Catholic Church at Mannaar when she for the first 
time answered not to his caresses, for a dark stream 
dyed the cloth upon the breast where he had so often slept. 
The words of his father, laying his dying charge upon his 
son, rang in his ears and he chided himself for having 
delayed so long: the prize too which was before him, the 
little figure of Letchimey whom he had last seen sobbing 
and tearful, passing along over the waters of the lake, 
escaping with the King. All this tended to nerve him in 
his hour of need and he said to Don Pedro: — 

" Great Commander of the trijumphant Foreigners, if it 
be thy pleasure! — I have an old feud with this man who, 
though he be Prime Minister to the King and my whilom 
master, is but a low-caste bastard who has presumed to 
raise himself into authority by claiming to be the son of 
the King's father whereas he is the son of an harlot — a no 
man's son. It was he who murdered King Pandaram, who 
poisoned King Sin avaku, and would have, but for my 
humble intervention, slain the present King as he slept. 
Hear thou this Sankili! it was I who thwarted thy plans 
and killed in fair fight thy hireling ruffian as I would have 
slain thee long ago, but that the time was not ripe. 

"This is the same Sankili who planned and ordered the 
massacre of Mannaar when his soldiers slew six hundred 
of the worshippers of • the white-men's God. But not one 
of these soldiers ever returned to their master, for I saw 
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the last of them die of hunger, thirst and weariness from 

* 

ceaseless harassing up and down the jungle — for there were 
many to avenge the massacre. / even / it was who cursed 
him as he lay stricken and dying, and refused to give him 
of the food and drink I had with me — / saw his writhing 
wasted limbs tremble as the devils came to receive his soul. 
I would have slain him, but for the sweet thought that he 
was in agony, which I would not shorten, by a moment 
for had he not been among those who slew my parents? 
. "Now therefore give me this man, cast loose the cords 
that bind him, give him whatsoever weapon he chooseth, 
and he and I will fight till one of us be killed then shall I be 
avenged of him who killed my parents and laid waste my 
home." 

•'What sayest thou Sankili?" asked Don Pedro "Thou art 
a brave man and hadst thou been as brave in the hour of 
triumph as in the hour of battle, and followed thy victory 
by driving us from your shores, instead of turning to vice 
and debauchery, we should not be here to arbitrate between 
thee and thy servant. Therefore I give thee thy liberty if 
thou canst slay this man. What sayest thou?'' 

" Cast me free ! give me a spear wherewith to kill this 
traitor," was his only reply. 

So Sankili was unbound, allowed to chose a spear, Rungan 
preferring a sword, and each man stripped to the loin cloth, 
faced each other in the courtyard; the entrances of which 
were guarded by the Portuguese soldiers lest either of the 
combatants should take refuge in flight. 

Then followed a true gladiatorial combat: Sankili, a strong 
powerfully built man somewhat too fleshy from a life of over 
indulgence, but still quick and active, was considerably the 
heavier of the two, though Rungan had the advantage some- 
what in height and reach, and his clean, sinewy limbs 
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suggested strength, skill, and endurance; so that there was 
little to chose between them. The master, however furious 
he may have been inwardly at thus being matched for his 
life against his servant, showed no signs of it in his hard, 
strong features : and for a brief moment both stood rigid 
eying each other up and down. Then like a flash the 
master's spear lunged forward to be caught on the buckler 
of the younger man as, with the spring of a buck, he leapt 
aside and swept low at the legs of his opponent but without 
reaching them. Again they faced each other, again Sankili 
thrust, but this time higher; Rungan caught the spear but 
it glanced off his targe and slid over his shoulder, cutting 
a gash which thrilled him throu h as he leapt forward and 
struck out at his master; but, though his wound had not 
checked the force of the blow, it had spoilt the aim and 
the sword, instead of striking the neck, struck the upper 
part of the left arm. Both were now warming to their 
work, their wounds rendering them short of temper. Sankili 
found he had his match in Rungan and it was with the 
greatest care that he faced him again and eyed him over 
in the hope of finding a weak spot. Rungan was this time 
the aggressor, but Sankili was quick in his defence and a 
heated indiscriminate amount of cut, thrust and parry followed 
in which neither men seemed to score although Sankili's 
heavy breathing began to shew the fight was faster and 
more furious than he had wind for. The men were bathed 
in perspiration, the courtlage filled with dust, and as the 
bystanders began to think the game was Rungan's his 
opponent was seen to spring back, gather his spear well 
back, and then lunge forward with all his might. This was 
a move Rungan was not prepared for and though successfully 
guarding his body the spear entered the fleshy part of the 
thigh and with a rush forward Sankili pinned him to the 
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wall. A murmur of wrath and disappointment from the 
crowd shewed which of the two men had its sympathy; but 
Sankili coolly kept his victim so fixed while he regained 
his breath and as soon as he could speak said^ 

"Now, oh faithful servant thou art my captive: now mayst 
thou plead for thy own life, not for mine." 

"I ask no quarter from Sankili, for well I know that he 
gives none," stammered Rungan for he could scarcely speak 
from pain. 

"Dost thou mock me still traitor?" asked Sankili, as he 
gave the spear a twist which made Rungan writhe in agony. 
"Here will I keep thee and watch thy life ebb slowly away 
through the holes in thy traitor's skin as thou didst watch 
the life of my soldier fade away, and refusedst him but a 
drop of water to quench his thirst : only, he died doing his 
duty, while thou shalt die the death of a dog that turnest 
against his master." 

"Liar! Bastard! Murderer! I am not half the traitor thou 
hast been," exclaimed Rungan. 

Sankili maddened with rage, fearing to withdraw the spear 
and unable to come near enough to strike his adversary, 
slipped ofF his buckler and with all his might flung it at 
Rungan. It struck him on the arm as he raised it to protect 
his head and at once the limb fell helpless to his side. 
Rungan now saw he was in great straits, so gathering 
himself up for one last mighty effort, he raised his sword 
aloft, and with all his might, brought it down upon the haft 
of the spear; the haft snapped: Sankili who was pressing 
heavily upon it sprawled forward on his face ; while a shout 
of joy went up from the crowd as Rungan quickly withdrew 
the spearhead from his thigh. But he had scarce done so 
ere Sankili, enraged at losing his prey, was on his feet 
making towards him with the broken haft in his hands 
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upraised to strike down his adversary. Had hi! kept cool 
he might still have made warm work of it for Rungari, 
whose left arm was now hanging limply by his side : but as 
he raised the haft aloft Rungan sprang aside and thrust his 
sword through Sankili's ribs; then spent with pain and loss 
of blood he fell forward, and both victor and vanquished 
rolled together in the dust, Sankili dead ; Rungan little better. 



The after math — Thkee hundred ■years ago — 

Peace and Tranquility, 



ears have passed by and, 
in the excitement of the 
establishment of a new 
dynasty and closer inter- 
course with the Portuguese 
who have obtained a firm 
footing in Jaffna, the names of Letchimey and Rungan are 
forgotten save by old men who ask each other sometimes 
if Rungan still lives; the reply comes "Aru therium" — "who 
knows?" — and the conversation quickly changes. 

Sankili is only mentioned by anxious mothers as a bogie 
to frighten their more than usually riotous offspring into 
obedience: and by profound pundits who dabble in History, 
There has arisen a new King over JalTna with rights and 
privileges "as per schedule" attached to agreement, or 
alliance offensive and defensive, with 'the Portuguese, He 
is but a puppet also, but under the thumb of astute foreigners, 
and while the old king could put the blame for any outrage 
on his minister, the new king shoves it on to the Portuguese, 
and vice versa. But how changed everything is to the days 
of unrestricted despotism, of chartered liberatinism of King 
Parasingha ! 

The pioneers of Holy Church, compassing Heaven and 
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Earth to make one proselyte, build chapels in all parts of 
the country, swell the numbers of the so-called elect, and — 
increase the revenues of Rome. Also "they bind heavy 
burdens and grievous to be borne, and lay them on men's 
shoulders; but they themselves will not. move them with one 
of their fingers." With what result ? That man halts between 
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two Opinions. The fear of a God, whose infinite power, 
wisdom and love is, in his uneducated state, beyond his 
comprehension, and the duties he owes to the Church, both 
inspired by the fear of the sword, so combat the traditional 
liberties of the heathen worshipper, taught him when his 
mother crooned to him of the loves of the Hindoo Gods, 
that in despair he curses the living God, turns again to his 
idols, and dies. And the last state of that man is worse 
than the first! 
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This is not a sermon though it may look like one. And 
after all these things happened three hundred years ago. 

•»• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• »•• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 

In the land of the Vanniahs; far, even to this day, from 
the madding crowd, lies a little village close under the shadow 
of a mighty rock which rears its brow far above the 
surroundin country, and looks down with sphinxlike serenity 
upon the stretch of artificial lake on one side, and well 
tended rice fields on the other, which lie at its base ; beyond 
as far as the eye can see rolls the Forest broken on the 
south by the hills of Panndkam and a few solitary rocks 
similar to those on which Buddhist hermits have carved 
their histories or painted in the caves about them, and high 
out of reach of the Vandal, the portraits of their beautiful 
wives and have, perhaps, died in those lonely caves gazing 
thereon ; and like Pygmalion, falling in love with their own 
handiwork, hoping that their fond ones would come to life 
again; and as the spirit departed, a hand would be laid on 
the fevered brow and a fair form bend over the prostrate 
one while a sigh of gratitude escaped the dying lips as the 
soul sighed itself into eternity! 

Further beyond, rise the perpetual hills, the cloud-wreathed, 
cloud-supporting pillars of Heaven, only to be seen on a 
clear day when distance mellowed by the faint blue tropic 
haze lends enchantment to the rocky sterile forbidding steeps. 
Far to the Eastward roll the undulatin forest-clad hills of 
Tambalak'amam ; while to the north and east there is nothing 
to break the level and seemingly endless expanse of tree 
tops till earth and sky merge into mist. Beyond this lie 
Jaffna and Mannaar. 

On the edge of the lake below graze, wading to their 
knees in water, the wild buffaloes; while on the far side of 
the tank a small herd of elephants may be seen browsing 
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on the green leaves of the trees; one or other occasionally 
lumbers down to the water to drink or refresh himself with 
a showerbath, or perhaps the father of the herd persuades 
a timorous young calf to try his paces in the water, the 
mother looking on approvingly. Now and then a crocodile 
disturbed by bad dreams or a worse conscience wakes 
abruptly from his noonday siesta snaps his jaws, slithers 
down the bank and flops into the water. The lake is 
covered with the scarlet and white blooms of the Lotos whose 
sweet, faint scent, wafted by the gentle breeze over the 
water, breathes peace and repose, but seems not to affect 
the busy little black and white water-pheasants which for 
ever chivey each other over the floating leaves. 

Under the tamarind trees which rise sedate and grand 
over the thatched roofs of the village an old man sits enjoying 
the cool, chequered shade, listening to the chirrup of the 
insects which in the trees overhead, hum their ceaseless lullaby. 
His eyes are heavy, perhaps with age, perhaps with sorrow 
for the past, and perhaps with the faint breath of the Lotos 
borne on* the breeze. The scents and sounds of the jungle 
now speak to him of nothing but freedom and peace; but 
the sound which pleases him most is that of the crooning 
naked little brown baby which lies at his feet stretching its 
tiny limbs, as it kicks and riots in the vigour of babyhood. 
Anon an anxious woman's voice calls from a neighbouring 
hut to enquire of the old man how fares her offspring, to 
be answered with "Well!'' and an account of the babe's 
latest acrobatic feat. Shortly come the men home from the 
rice fields for the midday meal and among them a tall stal- 
wart man looking older than his years, with a careworn 
expression upon his hard, set, yet withal kindly face. As he 
approaches the group under the tree the look of sorrow 
passes and he smiles down at the little one with a look of 
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tenderness and love and as he lifts it up one may notice 
an awkwardness about the left arm as though arising from 
a badly set bone; and a slight limp as he walks confirms 
our suspicions. It is Rungan again, settled down as a 
cultivator as his father was; the child is his own and the 
woman's voice from the hut that of Letchimey. 

Here they have fixed their abode after the strife and 
turmoil of their early life and nought but peace and 
contentment reign in their little home; and as she emerges 
to take away the babe we shall recognise the same sweet 
little face and figure which we bid farewell to on the shores 
of the Jaffna lake: and as Rungan helps in the old man, 
as they go to eat their rice, we may recognise him perhaps 
as the expatriated King Parasingha of Jaffna, who, halting 
here on his flight from the kingdom, decided to go no 
further, so here they have remained even since. 

The Portuguese have made many enquiries after him, 
holding him since the death of Sankili responsible for the 
massacre of Mannaar, but the knowing ones have kept a 
strict silence and he remains still at liberty. Only rumour^ 
reach the old king's party now and then of the advance of 
the foreigners, but, though safe in the recesses of the jungle 
from the sword of vengeance, the old man cannot help 
feeling sorrowful to think of the throne of his fathers being 
delivered into the hands of strangers. Here however he is 
content now to remain and pass the rest of his life patiently 
waiting till he goes to his own place. Sic transit! 
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